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to the south of us. Yet this subject is of vast importance to those who 
would know South America well. 

There are many other interesting points scattered throughout the 
book which anyone who has neither time nor inclination to read the 
whole may easily discover by glancing at the synopses of chapters. 
Surely among the many works of late years that have been written on 
South America, that of Mr. Koebel deserves to occupy a prominent place 
for its great fund of information. 



The Life of Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Being Some Account of him, 
taken from his True History of the Conquest of New Spain. 
By E. B. Cunninghame Graham. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1915. Pp. xiv -f 250. 

Eelying on the main title of this book, the student of Spanish Amer- 
ican history is apt to find himself disappointed. Were he to glance at it 
merely on the cover, without observing the qualification, as it appears on 
the title page, he would, probably, look for something new, for some fresh 
information regarding Bernal Diaz with which he is not acquainted. 
A brief examination of the contents would soon dispel this illusion, and 
he would discover that there is nothing known of, perhaps, the most 
interesting story of the Conquest of Mexico, except what he himself 
tells us. 

" No one has written of the man with sympathy," we are told, " for 
Prescott did not understand him, being weighed down with prejudice 
and pride, both of religion and of race." Yet, if we turn to Prescott's 
critical notes in his Conquest of Mexico, we find the highest encomiums 
passed upon the style of Bernal Diaz. Our author prides himself that, 
owing to his own experiences in the wilds of such countries as Mexico 
and Paraguay, he is better able to understand and to sympathize with 
the old soldier-author. 

The great merit lies in the fact that he was a witness of and an actor 
in the scenes he relates in his book. "Had he not written it, literature 
would have been poorer," many interesting facts would have been lost, 
and " of the outward semblance of Alvarado and Cortes, of Montezuma 
and of Landoval, little enough would have been known, for Fray Fran- 
cisco Gomara wrote when all of them were dead." In writing his work, 
Bernal Diaz had in view to offset that of Lopez de Gomara, and to give 
their due meed of praise to his beloved commander, Cortes, and his old 
companions in arms, of whom he was, probably, the sole survivor when, 
in his old age, about 1568, he composed the True History of the Con- 
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quest of New Spain. It was printed some years later from a manuscript 
copy, the original being preserved in Guatemala. The work has been 
translated into English, French and German. The English versions are 
by Maurice Keating (1800) and John Ingram Lockhart (1844). The 
original and correct text from the Guatemala manuscript was first pub- 
lished in 1904 by Benaro Garcia in Mexico. From this text Mr. Mauds- 
lay made his translation for the ITakluyt Society. 

The life of Bernal Diaz as related in the book under review is 
nothing else but a summary of the True History. Consequently we are 
told little of what went before, and of what followed the Conquest. 
Bernal Diaz appears only in the light of the " Conquistador " at that 
period of his life which was the most eventful and which serves as the 
foundation upon which his fame must rest. 

Mr. Graham has by this extract rendered one of the most important 
sixteenth century historians accessible in substance to the ordinary 
reader, and he has given to the public a new version of the exploits of 
Spain in one of her two most important conquests. The many incidents 
and anecdotes with which the work is replete serve to keep up the 
interest, while an eyewitness, again and again, tells his own story. Mo- 
tilimia, Sahagun, Cervantes Salazar, Torquemada and others are the 
historians of the conquest of which they had heard and read, but Bernal 
Diaz of what he saw and in which he acted a part. If Motilimia, Saha- 
gun and Salazar knew some of the actors in the stirring events they 
relate, Bernal Diaz knew them all. He had lived, fought and conquered 
with them, and he was the most qualified to hand down their deeds to 
posterity. The popular history of Spanish America, therefore, owes a 
debt to Mr. Graham for placing before his readers in compact form 
the important narrative of Bernal Diaz del Castillo. The portrait of 
Bernal Diaz on the front page is an added merit to the book. 



Inter-American Acquaintances. By Charles Lyon Chandler, for- 
merly a student at the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos de 
Lima and of the Universidad JSTagional de Buenos Aires. Sewa- 
nee, Tenn. : The University Press, n. d. Pp. v'iii -4- 139. 

This book aims to furnish proofs for the two following statements: 
that the moral and material aid and example of the United States were 
a factor in the Latin American wars of independence ; and that during 
that time, as well as previously, much was spoken and written by both 
North and South Americans which forecasted the Pan-American Move- 
ment, embodying the fundamental ideas on which the Pan-American 



